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FOREWORD 

THE rules herein laid down are necessarily brief 
and condensed, and cannot be expected to cover 
all cases that may arise. Many of the rules 
and examples are taken from Bigelow, with whom the 
writer was intimately associated, and who was at 
one time as proud to be his pupil as he was in after 
years to be considered his friend. They are compiled 
exclusively for use in The Lakeside Press and The 
School for Apprentices of The Lakeside Press, not 
for general circulation. It is the desire of the com- 
pilers that The Lakeside Press shall have a style 
in*its printing so thoroughly distinctive that the ear- 
marks of its product will be at once recognized. 

It is expected that the examples here given will 
enable the compositor to solve for himself almost 
any question that may arise. They should be con- 
sidered equally binding on both compositor and proof- 
reader, and if properly studied will serve as helps 
over hard places, and save much time and labor in 
the correction of proofs. 

Some authors and writers assume to have a thor- 
ough and extensive knowledge of the technicalities 
of the printing business, in all their varied details, 
and persist in introducing into their copy and proofs 
all kinds of absurdities, which not only do violence 
to the sense of good taste, but are contrary to all 
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the rules of good printing ; whereas, if such things 
as are purely technical were left to the taste and 
judgment of the printer and proof-reader, a greater 
uniformity would prevail, and the product would pre- 
sent a more excellent appearance typographically. 

Ai Rollins. 
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RULES FOR COMPOSITORS 



SPACING 

IN spacing out the line, care should be taken to 
have the spaces between the words as nearly alike 
as possible; and they never should vary more 
than the difference between a three-em space and an 
en quad. If any variation is necessary, let the larger 
spaces be where they will be least observable ; viz./ 
between words ending or beginning with a tall letter. 
It is also less noticeable to put the thicker spaces 
between long words ; to put an en quad on one side 
of a word of two or three letters, and a three-em space 
on the other side, is poor workmanship. Some com- 
positors always commence at one end of the line and 
increase the spaces regularly toward the other end 
until the line is spaced out ; this is a practice that 
should be avoided, as it gives the page a one-sided 
appearance. Thin spacing is as unworkmanlike as 
very wide spacing, and neither should be permitted 
except in very narrow measure, and even then the 
necessity for it can often be avoided by the exercise 
of proper care. 

It is very bad taste to have a line thin-spaced and 
the next one to it wide-spaced; but every page should 
have that uniformity of appearance which is its chief 
excellence. And it is just as important that good 
spacing should be made in correcting as in setting. 

A line set entirely in capitals should have two 
three-em spaces between the words ; a line set in 
small capitals, or in capitals and small capitals, should 
be spaced with en quads. 
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At the end of a paragraph, do not space the line 
out flush, but get in as much space at the end of the 
line as you can, to show that it is a paragraph. 

In wide measure, avoid if possible the recurrence of 
the same word either at the beginning or at the end 
of the line ; but good spacing must not be sacrificed 
on this account. 

Lines set in italics should have a hair-space before 
the / and j where they begin a line, and before or 
after such other kerned letters beginning or ending 
a line as would suffer mutilation without it. 

THE HYPHEN.— COMPOUND 

WORDS 

The hyphen is used in compound words that have 
not become consolidated as single words by usage, 
and also for the necessary division of words at the 
end of a line. 

A compound word is one made up of two or more 
words which retain their separate form and signifi- 
cance. Words should not be compounded where 
separate words will convey the signification just as 
well; and many words in common use formerly 
written with a hyphen are much better as single 
words. 

The intelligent use of the hyphen in compound 
words is a matter of the utmost importance in print- 
ing; and its use or misuse often determines the char- 
acter of the work done in a printing-office. 

It is impossible, of course, to enumerate the cases 
where a hyphen should be used to express what is 
meant, or to make any hard-and-fast rules covering 
all cases. A few examples will show where it should 
and where it should not be used. 
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Proof -reader properly takes a hyphen, as do also 
proof-room,, proof-sheet^ proof -press. But in refer- 
ring to a person who reads second proof, it should 
be second-proof reader. And in speaking of a room 
so constructed that it excludes the sound and noise 
from the outside, it should be sound-proof room, and 
used in any other way such expressions are sense- 
less. High school, grammar school, day school, night 
school, Sunday school, should be written as two 
words. Schoolhouse, schoolroom, should be single 
words ; but, high-school house, grammar-school house, 
Sunday-school room, etc. A high-school house is 
not necessarily a high schoolhouse. 

"Allow me to present you with a handbook,** — 
"This is the second handbook that has been given 
me." — "I shouldn't think you would care for a 
second-hand book. ' ' 

A glass-house is a building where glass is manu- 
factured; 2l glass house is a house made of glass. 

An ice-house is a building for the storage of ice; 
an ice house is a habitation built of ice. 

A greenhouse is a conservatory; di green house is 
a house painted green. 

An umbrella can be re-cove red ^ and made as good 
as new ; but you cannot often recover a lost umbrella. 

Coal mining; coal-mining machinery. 

High-pressure valve ; a valve of high pressure. 

Good b}\ good nighty good morning; a good -by 
greeting, 3. good-morning salutation. 

Present-day conditions ; the conditions of the 
present day. 

Nineteenth-century inventions ; inventions of the 
nineteenth century, 

^ 7V//-/<?r-r^/;/ dividends; dividends that amounted 
to ten per cent. 
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Every-day affairs ; affairs of every day, 

A homesick child is glad to get back, even if he 
does come home sick. 

High-grade goods ; goods of a high grade. 

Up-to-date methods ; methods that are up to date. 

Points of the Compass. — A useless compound 
word is often made of the points of the compass; 
but they are better as single words; as, northeast, 
northwest, southeast, southwest ; but^ north-northeast, 
west-southwest, etc. 

Fractions like the following should be made two 
words: one half, two thirds, seven sixteenths, twenty- 
four twenty-fifths, etc. There is no more reason for 
making one half a compound word than there is 
for making one man or one horse a compound. 
But when used as an adjective they should be com- 
pounded; as, one-half interest, one-man power, one- 
horse sleigh. 

Half and Quarter. — Words like the following 
should have a hyphen: half-dollar, half-barrel, half- 
way, half-past, half-dozen, half-yearly, half -interest, 
half-hour, half-witted, quarter-day, quarter-section; 
but quartermaster is better as one word ; also, head- 
quarters. 

Foldy Score f Penny, and Pence. — These prefixes 
united with numbers of one syllable should make a 
single word ; but with numbers of more than one syl- 
lable they should be compounded, or made separate 
words; as, twofold, fourfold, forty-fold, two hundred- 
fold ; fourscore, twenty-score ; halfpenny, twopenny, 
tenpenny, fifteen-penny; also, halfpence, fourpence, 
tenpence. 

Numerals. — The following compounds explain 
themselves: one-sided, two-handed, three-legged, 
four-story, four-footed; two-foot rule, four-mile race, 
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one-horse sleigh, two-hundred-dollar note, twenty- 
five-acre lot. 

Rate and Hand, — These w'ords when compounded 
with ordinal numbers should have a hyphen ; as, first- 
rate, fourth-rate, second-hand, first-hand, etc. 

Kindred, — Mother-in-law, son-in-law, step-daugh- 
ter, second-cousin, grand -uncle, great-grandfather, 
great-aunt, foster-brother; hut, godfather, godson. 

Military and Civil Titles. — Attorney-general, 
major-general, governor-general, adjutant-general, 
lieutenant-colonel, rear-admiral, vice-president, vice- 
chancellor, vice-principal, vice-regent, etc.; but, vice- 
roy, vicegerent. 

Colors. — Expressions like brownish yellow or yel- 
lowish white are not compounded. But where a 
noun is used as an adjective expressing color, the 
words should have a hyphen; as, lemon-yellow, silver- 
gray, olive-green, etc.; also^ red-hot. 

Trees, — Apple-trees, pear-trees, peach-trees, etc. ; 
but, fruit tree, shade tree. 

Hard 7vood is often seen printed as one word, but 
there is no more reason for making it one word than 
there i^ for consolidating soft luood, unless in refer- 
ring to the hardwood-tree, a distinct species of tree, 
when it should be made one word; but^ hard-wood 
floor, soft-wood finish, etc. 

A compound word set in capitals should have an 
en dash, instead of a hyphen, to indicate the com- 
pound ; but if a word in capitals is divided at the end 
of a line a hyphen should be used. 

Compounds of a noun in the possessive case with 
another noun are not unfrequent ; as, bird*s-eye, 
king*s-evil, crow's-nest, rabbit*s-foot, jew's-harp, 
death's-head, etc. But many like words are better 
consolidated; as, beeswax, ratsbane, townspeople, etc. 
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Compounds ending with like are usually made one 
word, unless derived from a proper name, or the 
combination is unusual, when a hyphen should be 
used ; as, childlike, godlike, lifelike, ladylike, starlike ; 
angel-like, Argus-like, Bedouin-like, business-like, 
miniature-like. 

Compounds made from the prefix mid are gen- 
erally written with a hyphen ; but many like words in 
common use are better consolidated ; as, midnight, 
midday, midsummer, midwinter, midocean, midland, 
midship, midway, midrib, midwife. 

Compounds made from the prefixes dejtii, semi, 
extra ^ sub, infer, etc., are written as one word in 
most cases ; but where the compound is unusual a 
hyphen should be used. 

Compounds ending with boat, house, book, room, 
side, yard, s/iop, mill, field, tree, work, chair, maker, 
holder, or keeper, are in most cases written with a 
hyphen ; as, canal-boat, ice-house, cook-book, din- 
ing-room {but, dining and sitting rooms), compos- 
ing-room, lumber-yard, blacksmith-shop, flour-mill, 
wheat-field, apricot-tree, carpenter-work, arm-chair, 
cabinet-maker, stake-holder, book-keeper,^ etc. ; 
but the following are generally used as single 
words: — 



steamboat 

sailboat 

longboat 

warehouse 

storehouse 

outhouse 

daybook 

handbook 

bedroom 

anteroom 



storeroom 

hillside 

bedside 

fireside 

seaside 

wavside 

roadside 

workshop 

sawmill 

windmill 



groundwork 

framework 

network 

presswork 

earthworks 

breastworks 

shoemaker 

dressmaker 

gamekeeper 

stockholder 
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SOME USELESS COMPOUNDS 

Where a noun is used as an adjective, a useless 
compound word should not be made; as, mountain 
side, mountain top, Sunday school, journeyman 
printer, sister city, brother compositor, log cabin, 
sabbath day, contract price, purchase price. 

Phrases like the following are often uselessly 
compounded : good by, by and by, by the bye, good 
morning, ever to be remembered (event), well laid 
out (grounds), long looked for (return), uncalled for 
(remarks), attorney at law, inside out, upside down, 
coat of arms, etc. The common use of hyphens 
between such words adds nothing whatever to the 
clearness of expression. 

PREFIXES 

Where the prefix pre or re is united with a word 
beginning with e^ a hyphen, and not the diaeresis, 
should be used; as, pre-exist, re-enter, pre-emption, 
re-enforce, re-enlist, etc. 

A hyphen should also be used where the prefix 
comes before a consonant, and forms a word similar 
in form to another of a different significance; as, 
re-creation, re-collect, re-cover, re-formation, etc.; 
also^ pre- Adamite and pre- Aztec. 

The prefix co is usually separated by a hyphen 
from a word to which it is united; as, co-respondent, 
co-operate, etc.; the notable exceptions being such 
words as copartner, coparcenary, and their corre- 
sponding derivations. 

The diaeresis should be used where, in words not 
compound, the vowel o is doubled and pronounced 
as two syllables; as, Laocoon, epizootic, zoology, 
zoophyte. 
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DIVISION OF WORDS 

Probably there is no one thing in typography that 
is so confusing to the mind of the compositor, or about 
which there is so much varied opinion, as the mat- 
ter of dividing words at the end of the line. The 
dictionaries are not always the best guides to follow, 
for the reason that the divisions as there found are 
for the purpose of showing the derivation of words ; 
while in printing, words should be divided as a 
person pronounces them in reading. The following 
rules and examples will show the proper way of 
dividing words in all cases where any doubt is likely 
to exist, and, if properly studied, will save the com- 
positor much time and trouble: — 

Where a single consonant comes between two 
vowels, the consonant should be joined with the first 
vowel if short, but with the last if the first is long; as, 
riv-er, ri-val, pro-vis-ion, de-cis-ion, opin-ion, 
de-stroy, crea-ture, fea-ture, na-ture, pe-cu-liar, 
fa-mil-iar, ne-glect, sai-lor, meas-ure, pleas-ure, 
con-ve-nient, em-broi-dery, thou-sand. 
Where two consonants come together between 
two vowels, the consonants must be divided ; as, 
plain-tiff, ap-pel-lant, af-ter, mil-lion, im-por- 
tant, Wil-liam, foun-da-tion, struc-ture, for- 
tune, ad-van-tage, moun-tain, In-dian, Chris- 
tian, is-land, abun-dant, poc-ket, nic-kel. 
Where three consonants come between two vow- 
els, the first of which is short, all of them which can 
be pronounced together, except the first, must go 
with the last syllable; as, 

chil-dren, twin-kle, chuc-kle, trem-ble, frus- 
trate, stum-ble, sem-blance, ac-tress, in-struc- 
tress, han-dle, kin-die. 
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In all cases of doubtful pronunciation, or where 
the exact pronunciation cannot be given, it is better 
to divide upon the vowel ; as, 

pre-de-ces-sor, me-moir, dou-ble, trou-ble, colo- 
nel, wo-man, busi-ness, pro-cess. 

The c and g should never be separated from the 
following <f, /, or y on which its soft sound depends ; 
as, 

ne-ces-sa-ry, ca-pa-ci-ty, re-joi-cing, chan-ging, 
ben-e-fi-cial, spe-cial, ju-di-cial, re-li-gion, en- 
for-cing, le-gis-la-ture. 

But it is as well to avoid divisions about which 
those not familiar with the theory of syllabication 
might cavil, providmg it can be done without doing 
violence to proper spacing. 

As the letter x never begins a word in English, 
it cannot begin a syllable ; and as J never ends a 
word, it should not end a syllable. Also, as q never 
occurs in English without // following, it must never 
be separated from the //; as, 

ma-jes-ty, pre-ju-dice, li-quor, an-ti-qui-ty, li- 

qui-date, anx-i-e ty, re-qui-site. 

The terminations en and irig^ and ed when it 
makes an additional syllable, as well as the com- 
parative er^ the superlative est, and the plural es^ 
form separate syllables, except where the preceding 
consonant is doubled, or where they are preceded 
by c ov g soft; as, 

stat-ing, stat-ed, re-lat-ing, re-lat-ed, sound-ing, 
sound-ed, tak-en, tak-ing, spok-en, speak-ing, 
strong-er, strong-est, hors-es, vers-es ; but, for- 
cing, char-ging, char-ges, voi-ces, con-vin-cing, 
hot-ter, hot-test, pur-est, grand-est, ad-mit- 
ting, ad-mit-ted. 
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But it is better not to divide words in the plural 
number where the division would be improper in 
the singular. In fact, two-letter divisions should 
be avoided as much as possible, but good spacing, 
which contributes so much to the beauty of 
the printed page, should not be sacrificed on this 
account. 

Do not divide a word with a prefix where it can- 
not properly be divided without the prefix; as, 

dis-obey, un-able, un-aware, dis-unite, dis-agree- 

able, dis-abil-ity, un-avail-ing. 

The termination er^ when added to a verb ending 

with a consonant or a silent e to form a noun, is 

always made a separate syllable ; but the termination 

i»r is not so separated ; as, 

mak-er, bak-er, be-liev-er, com-mand-er, tres- 

pass-er, tarm-er, ac-tor, gov-er-nor, cred-i-tor, 

con-fes-sor. pa>-tec-tor, op-er-a-tor. ven-dor; 

vf.Vs*. ven-dee. trus-tee. 

Terminations bei^inninj^ with a vowel, added to a 

word enJing with a consonant or a silent ^, should 

be sopvird:evi trvMn the word in dividing;, if the 

ivsition or" the accent and the pronunciation of the 

i^rimitive worI remain unoh.mirevi ; as. 

vie-t er.d-ant . cor-re-six^nvi-ence. de-pend-ence, 
ass:s:-anoe, ex-is:-e:ve. per-sist-ence, pro-gress- 
:ve. oon-sist-enr. as-sur-anoe. ::i-s:ruci-ive, ob- 
s<?rv-a:ice. .ir:-:s:. re-vcr^-:-Ke. corr.-nieixi-able. 
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ser-vant, ser-vice, univer-sal, for-mal, for-mer, 
obser-vatory, consis-tory, indepen-dence, rec- 
tangle, acciden-tal, inciden-tally, ac-tive, ac-tual, 
adjec-tive, matu-rity, secu-rity, stan-dard, guar- 
dian. 
When a primitive word ending with a consonant 
takes a termination beginning with a vowel, which 
is also an accented syllable, or where the place of 
the accent is changed, the consonant must go with 
the termination ; as, 

syste-matic, but system-atize ; emen-dation, but 
emend-able; represen-tation, ^///represent-ative; 
aftir-mation, but affirm-ative; deri-vation, but 
deriv-ative. 
In wide measure avoid as much as possible small 
divisions, and the occurrence of two divisions in suc- 
cession when it can be done without the sacrifice of 
good spacing. It is much better, where a single 
letter forms a syllable, to place it at the end, rather 
than at the beginning, of a line; but it is as well not 
to separate the termination able; as, peace-able, 
agree-able, fash-ion-able, mov-able. 

Do not divide such words as heaven^ seven^ eleven^ 
giveUy striven, moisten, listen, fasten, hasten, often, 
voyage, prayer, etc. 

CAPITALIZATION 

The use of capitals is in a great measure a mat- 
ter of taste and judgment ; but there are some gen- 
eral rules that may be laid down which will apply 
to most book-work. Capitals should be employed 
sparingly, however, or the whole object of their use 
will be defeated. 

Names and Titles of the Deity, etc. — God, Lord, 
Creator, Father, the Almighty, the Infinite, the All- 
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wise, Infinite One, Supreme Being, Most High, 
Everlasting Father, etc.; also Heaven and Provi- 
dence where they are synonymous with the Deity, but 
not otherwise ; Saviour, the Messiah, the Anointed, 
the Son, Son of Man, Redeemer, Holy One, Master, 
etc.; Holy Trinity, Holy Spirit, the Holy Ghost; 
Virgin Mary, the Holy Virgin, Mother of God, etc. 
Pronouns referring to the Deity or to the Saviour 
should be capitalized when used without an ante- 
cedent, or, to prevent confusion, where with an 
antecedent other pronouns are used; as, **0 Thou 
that hear 'st the mourner's prayer. ' ' * * Let the wicked 
forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts ; and let him return unto the Lord, and He 
will have mercy upon him.'* 

*4 know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know 1 cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. " 

Names Applied to the DeviL — Names applied to 
a personal being supposed to be the incarnation of 
evil should be capitalized, but not when used as an 
expletive, or as a general name for any demon ; as. 
Devil, Evil One, Satan, the Fiend, Archfiend, the 
Majesty of Darkness, etc. 

"When the Devil was sick, the Devil a monk 

would be; 

When the Devil was well, the devil a monk was 

he." 

Names of Relii^^ioiis Sects, — Catholic, Protestant, 

Papist, Baptist, Methodist, Unitarian, Universalist, 

Mormon, Jew ; also^ Christian, Christianity, Chris- 

teiuloni; Church of Rome, Episcopal Church; the 

Cluuch, when representing ecclesiastical authority 
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or power, in contradistinction to civil power; as, 
the criminal may be absolved by the Church and 
condemned by the State. 

Names of Political Parties, — Republican, Demo- 
crat, Progressive, Suffragist, Socialist, Whig, Feder- 
alist, Tory, Knownothing, Mugwump, etc. 

Divisions of the Country. — North, South, East, 
West, and their corresponding adjectives; alsoy the 
Far West, the Northwest, the Southwest. 

Historical Events. — Revolutionary War, the Rev- 
olution, Mexican War, the Rebellion, Civil War, 
Spanish-American War, etc. 

Titles of Honor and Respect. — His Excellency, 
his Honor, your Lordship, her Majesty, his Royal 
Highness, etc.; Father William, Mother Hubbard, 
Brother Jonathan, Sister Brown, Aunt Mary, Uncle 
Harris, Cousin John, Deacon Smith, etc. 

JVords Used to Indicate the Bible. — Scripture, 
the Scriptures, Gospel, the Word, the Book, Holy 
Bible, etc. ; also, Old and New Testament, the Gos- 
pels, the Epistles, the Apostles, Good Shepherd, 
Prodigal Son, the Lord's Prayer, the Ten Com- 
mandments, Sermon on the Mount, Lord's Supper, 
Book of Job, Golden Rule, etc. 

Civil and Military Organizations. — Masons, 
Freemasons, Odd Fellow, Odd Fellowship, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Knights of Pythias, etc.; 
Eighth Regiment, Sixth Corps, Illinois National 
Guard. 

Names of Streets, S(/na/es, etc. — Polk Street, 
Plymouth Place, Lincoln Park, Jackson Boulevard, 
Haymarket Square, South Side, North Side, West 
Side, etc.; /////, State and Adams streets. 

Holidays. — New- Year, New Year's Day, Fourth 
of July, Decoration Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving 
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Day, Arbor Day, Christmas Eve, Good Friday, 
Easter, Whitsunday, etc. 

Proper Names ^ afid Nouns and Adjectives Formed 
from Proper Names, — Lake Michigan, Atlantic 
Ocean, Cook County, Chicago River, Isthmus of 
Panama, Cape Horn, the Isthmus, the Horn, New 
York City, District of Columbia, Arizona Territory, 
Canal Zone, etc.; /^///, county of Cook, territory of 
Arizona. 

Halls y Theaters, etc, — Handel Hall, Kimball Hall, 
McVicker's Theater, Grand Opera House, Powers* 
Theater, First National Bank Building, Lakeside 
Press Building, Monadnock Block, Heisen Build- 
ing, etc. 

N^ames of Things Personified. — ** Upon this. Fan- 
cy began again to bestir herself." **Come, gentle 
Spring, ethereal mildness, come.'* ** Hear, Nature, 
hear! Dear Goddess, hear!'* 

N^ational Bodies, etc, — Congress, Senate, House 
of Representatives, Secretary of State, Secretary of 
the Interior, etc.; also. President and Vice-President 
(of the United States). 

Words Applied to Certain Races, — Creole, Cau- 
casian, Hoosier, Yankee, etc.; but, gypsy, negro, 
quadroon, etc. 

Other Capitals, — Middle Ages, Old World, New 
World, Reformation, Renaissance, Magna Charta, 
White House, Orient, Occident, Sister of Mercy, 
Declaration of Independence, Constitution (of the 
United States), Southern Confederacy, the Union, 
The Hague, Parliament, House of Commons, House 
of Lords, Fourteenth Amendment, the Fates, the 
Muses, the Titans, Milky Way. 

There are a few words in common use, derived 
from proper names, which are better used without 
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capitals ; as, macadamize, china, vandal, procrustean, 
quixotic, champagne, Utopian, herculean, bacchana- 
lian, boycott, titanic, etc. 

In tables of contents and headings the rule gener- 
ally prevails to capitaUze the principal words; but 
such a rule is very indefinite, as it is often a question 
which are the principal words. These rules are 
intended to simplify the matter, and to serve as a 
guide in most cases. 

The following should be capitalized : — 

Nouns. 

Adjectives. 

Verbs (except auxiliaries). 

Pronouns (except personal pronouns in the 
possessive case). 

Adverbs (except minor and unimportant ones). 
The following should be kept down : — 

Prepositions. 

Conjunctions. 

Auxiliary verbs. 

Articles a^ an^ the. 

Adverbs like not^ so^ here, there y ivhere, etc. 

PUNCTUATION 

THE COMMA 

The proper use of the comma is of the utmost 
importance to the compositor and proof-reader ; for 
by it the full meaning" of the writer is presented to 
the reader. If a sentence is properly constructed, 
there can be no question in regard to its punctua- 
tion ; but when a sentence is put together in a slip- 
shod, awkward, and ungrammatical manner, no theory 
ever advanced by any proof-reader can contribute 
anything to save it from utter and absolute disgrace. 
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It is often asserted that the use of the comma is 
entirely a matter of taste. Such is not the case ; for 
it is a matter founded on certain definite principles. 
While grammarians often differ in their theory of 
punctuation, the printer is expected to become famil- 
iar with certain rules that will, if properly studied, 
enable him to bring out the meaning of the sentence, 
and thus save time and expense in the correction of 
proofs. 

A simple sentence requires no comma; as, 

The love of money is the root of all evil. 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

Generally^ commas are used before and after par- 
enthetical clauses ; as, 

Printing, as well as every other important inven- 
tion, has wrought great changes in the world. 

Commas are used before and after a negative clause 
ivhen introduced by 7c>ay of contrast or opposition ; as, 

Prosperity is secured to a state, not by the acqui- 
sition of territory or riches, but by the encourage- 
ment of industry and the dissemination of virtuous 
principles. 

//, however^ the luord expressing negation is re- 
moved from the clause in question^ but one comma 
should be used ; as, 

Prosperity is not secured to a state by the acqui- 
sition of territory or riches, but by the encourage- 
ment of industry and the dissemination of virtuous 
principles. 

If the parts of the sentence are inverted, so that the 
clauses are brought before the leading verb^ then the 
clause introduced by the conjunction should have com- 
mas both before and after it; as, 

It is not by the acquisition of territory or riches, 
but by the encouragement of industry and the dis- 
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semination of virtuous principles, that prosperity is 
secured to a state. 

But where a parenthetical clause easily coalesces 
with what follows y a comma should not be used; as, 

His manners were affable and for the most part 
pleasing. 

Where three or more words of the same part 
of speech^ or a similar number of short phrases^ 
occur J the last two of which are connected by a con- 
junction ^ a comma should be used before the conjunc- 
tion; as, 

JoJuiy Charlesy and James went fishings implies 
the fact that the three boys indulged in a fishing 
excursion. 

John, Charles and James luent fishing y is a state- 
ment made to John that the two other boys went 
fishing. 

John, Charles, and James attended school to-day. 

Among the earliest colleges established in Amer- 
ica were Yale, Trinity, William and Mary, and 
Harvard. 

A comma should be placed after here and there, 
and NOW and then, 7vhen thev introduce contrasted 
clauses; as, 

Here, every citizen enjoys the blessings of per- 
sonal freedom; there, despotism forges fetters for 
thought, word, and action. 

But li'here the clause is not contrasted with another ^ 
the comma is omitted; as. 

Here every citizen enjoys the blessings of per- 
sonal liberty. 

Now is the accepted time. 

The comma should be placed after the following 
and similar words, which are rarely ^ and some of 
them never, used parenthetiiaUXy when they introduce 
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a sentence y and refer, not to any particular word^ but 
to the whole proposition; as, 

again now first 

further why second 

yes well third 

no nay howbeit 

Yes, the appointed time has come. 
Why, this is rank injustice. 
Now, the accepted time is the present. 
Well, follow the dictates of your own conscience. 
But it should be omitted in case of too, also, 
THEREFORE, PERHAPS, ctc, wJicn such words are 
introduced so as not to i?iterfere luith the harmony 
of the sentence; as. 

Industry gains respect, and riches too. 

The same thing occurred on Monday evening also. 

Perhaps it is as well. 

THE SEMICOLON 

Use the semicolon between clauses of a compotmd 
sentence that are 7iot joined by a conjunction ; as, 

He did not go to Springfield ; he went to Wash- 
ington. 

Between clauses of a compound sentence that are 
joi7ied by one of the conjunctive adverbs; as, 

I saw no reason for changing ; hence I did not 
move. 

Between clauses of a compound sentence that are 
joined by a simple conjunction, when those clauses are 
somewhat long^ or when a more decided pause than 
a comma would furnish is desirable; as, 

The common belief that a sentence ending with a 
preposition is on that account incorrect is a mistake; 
such sentences abound in good literature. 

To separate two or more co-ordinate members of a 
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st?Hpie or complex sentence when those members^ or 
some of them, have commas within themselves; as, 

He said that he had lent his friend a rule ; that 
on the next day, needing the rule, he had gone to get 
it ; and that his friend had denied borrowing it. 

To separate any two members of a simple or com- 
plex sentence when, for any reason, a comma would 
not make the relation between them immediately 
clear; as, 

If I were a millionaire, I would have horses, and 
motors, and yachts ; and the whole world should min- 
ister to my pleasure. 

Use the semicolon to separate members of a sentence 
when they are complex or loosely connected^ or when 
they contain commas; as. 

Writers should know how to punctuate, and should 
do it carefully ; they alone can always be sure, with 
proper care, that the sense is not perverted by wrong 
pointing. 

A semicolon should precede as, namely (viz.), 
THUS, THAT IS, FOR EXAMPLE, and similar connect- 
ives when these words introduce examples^ illustra- 
tions, or particulars; as. 

There are several kinds of quoins ; as, the Hempel 
quoin, the Wickersham quoin, the wooden quoin. 

THE COLON 

The colon marks a wider separation than that 
marked by the semicolon. 

The colon is used to introduce a series of statements 
or specifications when formally introduced by a general 
statement, or by thus, as follows, etc.; as, 

The names of some of the men who have made 
our country famous are as follows : Washington, 
Jefferson, Hamilton, Lincoln, and Grant. 
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The colon introduces a formal or longy the comma 
an informal or shorty quotation ; as, 

Next the representative from Illinois arose and 
spoke as follows: **Mr. Speaker, I wish," etc. 

Note this sentence : **I remember,'* said he, "his 
exact words. They were these: * Don't give up the 
ship.'" 

The colon is used to emphasize close connection in 
thought betiveen two clauses each of which forms a 
co?nplete sentence; as. 

The secretion of the gland goes on uninterrupt- 
edly : this accounts for the condition of the organ. 

7^ he colon is used to separate a clause ivhich is 
grammatically complete from a second which illus- 
trates or amplifies the meaning of the first ; as. 

Most countries have a national flower : France the 
lily, England the rose, etc. 

The colon is used to take the place of an implied 
'^ namely ^'^^ ** as folloicSf'' or a similar phrase; as, 

This is true of only two nations — the wealthiest, 
though not the largest, in Europe : England and 
France. 

THE INTERROGATION POINT 

Use the interrogation point after every sentence or 
expression asking a direct question; as. 

How many picas are there in one inch ? 

What is a logotype ? 

How many reams of paper would be required to 
print 4500 sheets? 

In a direct quotation, the interrogation point is 
placed before the final quotation marks. 

When the interrogation point is used within the 
sentence to point off distinct parts of a question, it 
is not followed by a capital letter. 
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The interrogation point is sometimes used, in paren- 
theses^ to express doubt or uncertainty; as, 

Gutenberg invented printing from movable types at 
Mentz(?) about 1440. 

THE EXCLAMATION POINT 

The exclamation point, when properly used, adds 
force to language. It is most effective when used 
sparingly. 

After interjections, and all words ^ phrases, and 
sentences that express great surprise, strong emotion, 
or forcible command, use the exclamation point; as. 

See, how the lightning flashes ! 

Forward, march ! 

After ivords of address^ 7vhen strong emotion is 
indicated, use the exclamation point; as, 

*' Behold! Behold! Ernest is himself the like- 
ness of the Great Stone Face!" 

THE APOSTROPHE 

In elisions an apostrophe should stand in place of 
the omitted letter or letters; as, 

Tm, don't, isn't. 

The plural of the letters of the alphabet and of 
other characters is formed by adding 's to the charac- 
ters; as. 

Dot your i's and cross your t's ; four a's, three 6's. 

PUNCTUATION MARKS INSIDE OR OUTSIDE 
QUOTATIONS AND PARENTHESES.? 

SOMl-: EXAMPLES 

The period and the comma should alicays be placed 
li'ithin the quotation ; as, 

'*We cannot go." '*Wc cannot go," he said. 
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The colon^ semicolon^ exclamation^ and interroga- 
tion points should be placed inside the quotation marks 
7vhen they are part of the quotation^ othertcise out- 
side; for example, 

What is ** taxation without representation*'? 

The speaker asked, ' * What is the meaning of taxa- 
tion without representation ? " 

The speaker asked, ** What is the meaning of * tax- 
ation without representation ' ? ' * 

'* Heaven forbid! " he exclaimed. 

That troublesome **none"! 

He writes under the head of ** Notes and Queries": 

Punctuation marks are placed inside the parenthe- 
ses when the matter inclosed is an independent sen- 
tence and forms no part of the preceding sentence. 
(This is a rule without exception.) When the pa- 
rentheses form part of the preceding sentence, put 
the period outside (as, for instance, here). 

SOME EXAMPLES OF CORRECT 
PUNCTUATION 

The mastery of punctuation is an exceedingly 
difficult, and to many an impossible, task. 

Boys, like men, may be courageous for principle's 
sake. 

Boys like Henry are seldom known to fail in their 
studies. 

To be overlooked, slighted, and neglected; to be 
misunderstood, misrepresented, and slandered ; to be 
trampled underfoot by the envious, the ignorant, 
and the vile ; to be crushed by foes, and to be dis- 
trusted and betrayed even by friends; — such is too 
often the fate of genius. 

To be overlooked, slighted, and neglected ; to be 
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misunderstood, misrepresented, and slandered ; to be 
trampled underfoot by the envious, the ignorant, 
and the vile ; to be crushed by foes, and to be dis- 
trusted and betrayed even by friends, — is too often 
the fate of genius. 

He told a story the pathos of which brought tears 
to the eyes of his hearers. 

His success was attained, not by ability and enter- 
prise, but by friendly assistance. 

His success was attained not only by ability and 
enterprise, but by friendly assistance. 

He endeavored to show, as far as figures could 
show, the real value of the property. 

He endeavored to show, as far as figures could 
show the real value of the property, that the com- 
pany was insolvent. 

The broad and sometimes harsh rule of the instruc- 
tion. 

The broad, and when applied in a case like that 
at bar harsh, rule of instruction. 

The arguments are so manifestly and to my mind 
so overwhelmingly superior, that they cannot fail to 
convince. 

Teach, urge, threaten, lecture him. 

Teach, urge, threaten, lecture, all who violate the 
law. 

The truth is, that we very much exaggerate the 
power of riches. 

The benefit of a good book is this, that its virtues 
soak into the mind, and there become a living, gen- 
erative force. 

The earth, the water, the air, are filled with 
animal life. 

The earth, the water, and the air are filled with 
animal life. 
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I knew what beauty was, and even my childish 
soul understood what power, triumph, pleasure, 
might be. 

I knew what beauty was, and even my childish 
soul understood what power, triumph, and pleasure 
might be. 

Of the family of the Sheridans, Moore said, and 
said truly, that they were** the pride of the palace, 
the bower, and the hall.*' 

We are now engaged in a civil war, testing whether 
that nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedi- 
cated, can long endure. 

That bright and tranquil stream, the boundary of 
Louth and Meath, having flowed many miles between 
green banks crowned by modern palaces and by ruined 
keeps of old Norman barons of the pale, is here 
about to mingle with the sea. 

The advance of Rome was a growth not only of 
the Roman power, but of Rome herself; step by step 
the world was emerged, not in the Roman dominion, 
but in the Roman city. 

Besides this field for tillage, there was also set aside 
a pasture for the purpose. 

Besides, this field for tillage was set aside for the 
purpose. 

Now is the winter of our discontent. 

Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths. 

Now, all this occurred while the men were attend- 
ing to other duties. 

Now, it goes without saying that the case is a 
hopeless one. 

Thus can be seen at a glance the balance of cash, 
if any, at any particular date. 

The appropriation should be made so that the varia- 
tion, if any, shall be provided for or prevented. 
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The policy of deriving profit through foreclosures 
has little if any attraction for the university. 

POSSESSIVE CASE 

All nouns in the singular number, whether proper 
nouns or not, and all nouns in the plural ending with 
any other letter than j, form the possessive by the 
addition of the apostrophe and the letter s; as, 
man's, men's, child's, children's, witness's, coun- 
tess's, Charles's, Felix's, James's. The notable 
exceptions to this rule are such phrases as, "For 
conscience' sake," *' For righteousness' sake," "For 
goodness' sake," "For Jesus' sake," etc. Plural 
nouns ending in s form the possessive by the addition 
of an apostrophe after the s; as, ladies', boys', 
Charleses', witnesses'. 

CANNOT AND CAN NOT 

The word ** cannot" has long been a bone of 
contention among grammarians, lexicogriiphers, and 
proof-readers. Strictly speaking, it is not one word, 
any more than n'ill not and ilo not are single words ; 
but custom and usage have long since recognized it 
as one word. Its proper use as a single word is 
whenever power is denied; as, '*I cannot go." But 
where the power is affirmed, and something else is 
denied, the words are better separated ; as, '' He can 
not merely expose the baseness of the assertion, but 
he can prove his innocence. 

AND on 

Oh and O are sometimes confusing as to their 
proper use. OJi is an expression of pain or sorrow 
or surprise. O is a si^n of adrlress or a wish or an 
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unmeaning introduction to a sentence that would not 
be affected without its use. 

O should never have an exclamation point imme- 
diately following it; but if the sentence is exclama- 
tory, then the exclamation point should come at the 
end of the sentence. 

Oh must have the exclamation after it or at the 
end of the sentence which it precedes. 

But oh! as to embrace me she inclined, I waked. 

Oh! my offense is rank, it smells to heaven. 

But she is in her grave, and oh ! 

The difference to me. 

Oh! I am spoiled, undone by villains. 

How amiable thou art, O virtue! 

O for a lodge in some vast wilderness ! 

O for the voice of that wild horn ! 

O that this too, too solid flesh would melt! 

O Lord, forgive my sins. 

O God, be merciful to me, a fool. 

IN AND ^iV.— PREFERRED SPELLINGS 



Incase 

Inclasp 

Indorse 

Infold 

Ingraft 

Ingulf 



Inquire 

Insure 

Inthrall 

Intrust 

Inure 

Intrap 



Encage 

Enchant 

Enclose 

Encumber 

Endanger 

Endear 



Endow 

Endue 

Engorge 

Enjoin 

Entreat 

Entwine 



FOOT-NOTES 

Foot-notes should have the same indention as the 
text. It is better to use superior figures as refer- 
ences, on account of their uniform thickness, instead 
of the asterisk, dagger, etc., which disfigure the 
page; but in arithmetical or algebraical works it is 
as well to use the regular references, to prevent 
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confusion. The references in the foot-notes should 
always have a space after them ; a three-em space 
is best. A foot-note making less than a full line 
should be set in the middle of the line ; and two short 
foot-notes may be put in the same line. 

FIGURES 

Round numbers should be spelled, such as ten mil- 
lion pounds, twelve thousand dollars, fifteen hundred 
children, two thousand one hundred pages. But in 
statistical matter, or when not in round numbers, 
figures should be used; as, $1,249.67, 169 men, and 
the like. In a sentence where a round number and 
a number that is not round occur, use figures in 
both cases ; as, 146 men received $47,842.24 for 200 
days' work. As a general rule, any number under 
one hundred should be spelled. In spelling round 
numbers below two thousand, spell them thus : 
nineteen hundred, eighteen hundred ; and not one 
thousand nine hundred, etc. 

Figures should not commence a sentence ; neither 
should they be divided at the end of the line. 

Put a comma after digits indicating thousands, 
except in numbers of four figures or when used as a 
date or in a page reference; as, 10,419 ; 5678 ; Jan- 
uary, 1909; p. 1203. 

CIVIL AND MILITARY TITLES 

Such titles as Mr., Mrs., Messrs., Dr., Hon., 
Rev., when prefixed to names, should be abbre- 
viated ; but Colonel, Major, Professor, President, ex- 
President, etc., are better spelled in full. Compound 
titles, such as Major-General, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Rear-Admiral, Vice-President, etc., should also be 
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spelled, and both words capitalized. Where a person 
has been mentioned by name and title, and is after- 
ward mentioned by title only, it should be capitalized; 
as. Colonel Moulton, of the Second Illinois Regiment, 
has returned from Havana. The Colonel's friends 
gave him a warm reception. But where initials of 
a name are used, it is better to abbreviate the title. 

POETRY 

Indent poetry so that the whole poem may ap- 
pear to be in the center. In general, the run-over 
lines should be indented three ems ; but they should 
always be indented one em more than the inden- 
tion of any other line. In quoting stanzas of poetry, 
let the quotation mark stand outside of the stanza, 
so that the lines themselves will stand precisely as in 
the original ; but the common mistake should not be 
made of allowing the quotation mark within the 
stanza itself to stand outside of the other lines. 

The following will illustrate : — 

*'Then outspake brave Horatius, 
The captain of the gate: 
'To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late.' " 

THAT TROUBLESOME *' NONE"— SINGU- 
LAR OR PLURAL? 

None generally means no one^ and is used with a 
singular verb. It may, however, express a noun of 
multitude, when a plural verb should be used. 

There is none that doeth good; no, not one. 

None of these things move me. 

That which is a law to-day is none to-morrow. 

N^one but the brave deserves the fair. 

None are so desolate but something dear, dearer 
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than self, possesses or possessed a thought, and claims 
the homage of a tear. 

None resign; few die. 

None think the great unhappy but the great. 

In at this gate none pass the vigilance here placed. 

Terms of peace 7vere none vouchsafed. 

None that iji^o unto her return again. 

None of their productions are extant. 

None of them are varied to express the gender. 

Did you get tickets ? There were none. 

Thou shalt have none other Gods before me. 

A man whom there 7vere none to praise. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Meantime, meanwhile, maybe, anywise, nowise, 
anyway, awhile, erelong, when used as adverbs, 
should be made single words; but, in the mean time, 
in the mean while, it may be so, in any wise, in no 
wise, in any way, after a while, some time ago. 

Anybody, everybody, nobody, anything, every- 
tliing, nothing, forever, forevermore, evermore, are 
better as single words. Any one and every one are 
better separated. 

Farther is applied to distance; as, "thus far, and 
no farther," "farther down the street," etc. Further 
signifies additional; as, "I have no further use for 
you," ** further consideration of the matter, "etc. 

Complete letters, having the date, address, and sig- 
nature, sIkhiIcI not be (juoted. 

Scripture references should be set thus: (ien. 
xiv. 10; Psalms cii. 6; Actsiv. lo; i Chron. xix. 14 ; 
Luke vi. I -10. 

The christian names of persr)ns, where known, 
shouldbe spelled out, except as si^Miatures, when thev 
should alwavs be set as written. 
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Periods, and not asterisks, should be used to indi- 
cate an omission of words in an extract; and it is 
better to use four, with an en quad between them. 

A compound word in a line set in capitals should 
have an en dash to indicate the compound; but 
when a division occurs, use a hyphen at the end of 
the line. 

Such abbreviations as A.D., B.C., a.m., p.m., 
N.Y., N.J., D.D., LL.D., etc., should not be 
separated at the end of the line, and less space 
should be placed between the letters than elsewhere 
in the Hne. 

Put a space in such names as Van Buren, La Salle, 
De Koven, De Hart, De Forrest, Le Conte, etc. 

Put a period after Roman numerals. 

Per cent should have no period after it. 

In citing pages or numbers, use the figures in full; 
as, pp. 142-149, not 142-9. In dates, the century 
is better omitted; as, the winter of 1898-99; the ses- 
sion of 1897-98. And an en dash should be used 
between the figures, instead of a hyphen. 

In chapter headings, when they make but two 
lines, the second should be in the center ; if more 
than two, hanging indention. In headings, foot-notes, 
and other smaller type than the body of the work, 
indent equal to the indention of the largest type. 

The word Saviour, as referring to Jesus Christ, 
should be spelled with a //. 

The letters A, 15, or C, used as substitutes for 
names, should have no period after them. 

The common Latin abbreviations, etc., viz., i. e., 
e. g., et seq., should be in Roman. 

Put a hyphen in cast-iron, wrought-iron, sheet-iron, 
pig-iron; horse-power, water-power, candle-power; 
to-day, to-night, to-morrow; nickel-plated. 
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A so-called well-made garment is not always well 
made^ and should not be so called. 

Close-knit goods ; goods that are closely knit. 

A well-organized composing-room ; a composing- 
room that is well organized. 

A common-sense idea; an idea that possesses com- 
mon sense, 

A blue-gray feather; a bluish gray feather. 

Above-mentioned plan; the plan aboi^e mentioned. 

School-teacher ; high-school teacher. 

Everything; everybody; every one. 

Anything; anybody; any one. 

In every thing and event to perceive the present 
loving energy of the Heavenly Father. 

The boy came in with a mouthful of peanuts, and 
with a mouth full of news to tell. 

The palmy days of light house and heavy gas bills. 

A blackbird is a species of oriole; but a crow is a 
black bird, 

A bluebird is one of the first harbingers of spring; 
a blue] ay is a blue bird. 

Goldsmith^ silversmith^ gold and silver smiths. 

The south of Ireland is the stronghold oi Catholi- 
cism; but Protestantism has a strong hold on Ulster. 

ScissorSy shears^ tongs, pincers, forceps, are singu- 
lar nouns, and should be used with a singular verb 
regardless of the common use to the contrary. 

These are peculiar words, and are not susceptible 
of the usual plural termination ; often referred to as a 
pair of scissors, etc. 

Mathematics, hydraulics^ ethics, optics, politics, arc 
singular nouns, and should be used with singular 
verbs; as also news, means, pains. 

The dictionaries tell us that mathematics and ethics 
are plural nouns, but if such is the fact, it might be 
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interesting to learn what are the singulars of such 
words. 

The whereabouts of the man was a mystery. 

Acquaintance 2ir\dfolk are the better forms of these 
words; that is, without the s. 

Twenty thousand dollars was subscribed. 

Two thousand pounds of fruit 7i'as ruined by the 
disaster. 

Two hundred barrels of apples ivere grown in 
the orchard. 

No pains or expense /las been spared to make it 
the most up-to-date printing-office in the country. 

Each individual must furnish his (not their) own 
means of transportation. 

robin 's-egg blue bird's-eye maple 

snow-white bird's-eye view 

headache heart 's-ease 

earache crane's-bill 

toothache king's-evil 

heartache jew's-harp 

stomach-ache beeswax 

heart-rending ratsbane 

never-ending townspeople 

never to be forgotten pigeon's-blood 

ever to be remembered dragon's blood 

It is folly to use foreign words when we have per- 
fectly ^ood English equivalents. The use of the 
French employe is not good form when we have a good 
English word in cfiiploycc. Debris is a French word 
which hardly has an English equivalent, and it is well 
enough to use it in the French form. Repousse y fre- 
quently used in the trades, is another French word 
for which it is hard to find an English equivalent, 
and it is well to use it. 
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HINTS FOR MAKE-UP 

1. After making all corrections marked in galley 
proof, remove the side-stick and run your finger 
down the side of the type. If the lines feel uneven, 
the matter is poorly justified, and will not lift when 
locked up, and will give trouble if the type is to be 
run on the press. Report any poor justification to 
the foreman. 

2. Determine the length of your page, including 
running head and slug at foot of page, by using a 
given number of lines of type from the body, of the 
book; if the body is set in lO-point and extracts in 
8-point, use lO-point to determine your gauge. Cut 
a piece of reglet, with notch to show length of page, 
to be used as a gauge. The length of page is usu- 
ally given in instructions. The proper length of 
page for matter from 15 to 25 picas wide can be 
obtained according to the following rule: The diag- 
onal of a page is twice its width. In narrower meas- 
ure the length of the page may be a trifle increased. 
In wider measure the length is decreased, making 
a squarer page. 

3. The first page of the preface, introduction, 
list of illustrations, etc., and the first page of each 
chapter do not have running heads, but are sunk one 
sixth the length of the type page. This space may 
be varied in different books according to taste, but 
must be the same throughout any one book. All 
preliminary matter, such as title-pages, preface, etc., 
and the first page of the first chapter, on which 
should always appear the title of the book, must be 
right-hand pages. Sometimes all subsequent chap- 
ters also begin on the right-hand page, even if it is 
necessary to have the preceding page blank. Half- 
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titles are always right-hand pages, and after a half- 
title a chapter always begins on a right-hand page. 
Half-titles should be set three or four lines above 
the middle of the page. 

The style of the running head is generally given 
in instructions. The running head may be either, — 
I. The title of the book on all pages; or 2. The 
title of the book on the left-hand pages and the title 
of the chapter or subject-matter on the right-hand 
pages. The folio of the page is usually placed at 
the end of the line, away from the binding edge. 
As all odd pages are right-hand pages, all odd folios 
are at the right-hand end of the running title, and 
even folios at the left end. All sunken pages have 
their folios at the bottom of the page in the center. 
This folio should not be included in the length of the 
page, but be considered as in the margin, and set in 
type about two sizes smaller than the body of the 
page. 

In setting up the front matter and the running heads 
of a book, care should be taken to select only such 
type faces as will harmonize with the text. Good 
book-work depends very largely upon maintaining 
a perfect harmony in typography throughout the 
entire work. If the text is set in old-style type, only 
old-style faces should be used in setting the front 
matter; if modern type is used, then select only 
modern faces. 

The space between the running head and body 
type should equal a full line of quads of the body 
type. This space may be varied in different books, 
according to the leading, etc.; i2-point type and 
larger require less space than a line of quads. 
Try to get a space that appears to give the same 
effect as an ll-point page with a lO-point cap. 
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running head, divided from the page by ii-point 
quads. 

Do not place the last line of a paragraph at the 
top of a page. If it is not expedient to avoid it by 
thin spacing so as to save a line, or wide spacing so 
as to make a line, make the preceding page a line 
shorter than measure, being sure to make the facing 
page of equal length. 

Do not try to avoid beginning a page with a para- 
graph. 

Do not carry a word divided by a hyphen from 
one page to another, if possible to avoid it. This is 
more objectionable when the word goes from an odd 
to an even page, thus making it necessary to turn 
over the page before seeing the full word. But if 
this cannot be avoided, except by thin or wide spacing 
that is noticeable, leave it as it is. 

Do not make the last page of a chapter only two 
or three lines. If necessary, make the four preced- 
ing pages a line shorter. 

Always use a l2-point slug at the bottom of each 
page to insure solidity when tied up, and to allow 
space for the folio when it is placed at the bottom 
of the page. See that the type is squarely on its 
feet. Tie each page carefully with white twine, so 
that it can be slid from galley to stone without pie- 
ing or letters falling out. 

It is difficult to lay down any hard-and-fast rules 
in regard to the make-up of a book, as so much 
depends upon conditions and the character of the 
book. Experience and sound judgment are the 
proper guides. 

The careful observance of the above suggestions 
will be helpful to the make-up. 
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MAKE-UP OF PAGES 
Front matter is sometimes folioed with Roman 
numerals, separate from the text, for which Arabic 
numerals are used. It is a better practice to ascer- 
tain the exact number of pages the front matter will 
occupy and folio the entire book with Arabic numer- 
als, beginning with the half-title, as page I. 

Generally the order of the front matter in a book 
is as follows: — 

1. Half-title. 

2. Blank, or books by same author. 

3. Title-page. 

4. Copyright, also sometimes at the bottom of 

a page imprint of printer. 

5. Dedication. 

6. Blank. 

7. Preface. 

8. Preface continued, or blank. 

9. Contents. 

10. Contents continued, or blank. 

11. List of illustrations. 

12. List of illustrations continued, or blank. 

13. Introduction. 

14. Introduction continued, or blank. 

15. Half-title to first chapter. 

16. Blank. 

17. First page of text. 

Text may be followed with appendix, glossary, 
and index. 

When preface, contents, etc., take more than two 
[)ages, the following division always begins on a right- 
hand page. 

If half-titles are used in the book, precede ap- 
pendix, glossary, and index with half-title. 
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ORIGIN OF PRINTERS* MARKS 

The following explanatory matter, relating to the 
marks used in printing, is historical and is inserted 
for reference only. 

Et = and, the Latin form of the word. A careful 
study of the usual forms will show the E and t com- 
bined as a monogram ; as, ^. 

The interrogation or question mark is said to be 
a corruption of the first and last letters of the Latin 
word Quaestioy question, placed one above the other ; 
as Q 

The exclamation point is probably a corruption of 
the Latin word lo, joy, written one letter over the 
other; as, \. 

•y The paragraph mark is the initial letter of the 
word paragraph reversed and the stem not made solid. 

The cedilla (g) was originally the same as the let- 
ter z and was written, in Spanish and French, between 
the letter c and the letters a, o, or //, to preserve 
the soft sound of c. Later it was placed below 
the letter c and in time became a diacritical mark 
or accent. 

§ The section mark is said to be a corruption of 
the initials jj of the Latin words signiun sectionis 
meaning jvX'// of tJu section. 

d (L. dele) dele or delete, take out, used in mark- 
ing proof to indicate that something is to be taken 
out. 

The origin of the sign $ has been accounted for 
in various ways, but is probably a modified form of 
the figure 8, denoting a "piece of eight"; that is, eight 
reals — an old Spanish coin of the value of a dollar. 
It was in use long before the adoption of the Federal 
currency. 
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The sign / is thought to have been originally a 
capital S (written thus: /), standing for the word 
Shillings. 

The character jQ^ for pounds sterling, is merely a 
modified capital L with a mark draw^n across it, and 
represents the corresponding Latin word Librce^ 
while ft), or pound weight, is the first and third letters 
of the same word, connected by a similar mark. 

% = per cent is a cursive or running variation of 
the sign of division. 

IJ (L. recipe), take. This character is reputed 
to have been the same as 2^, the symbol of Jupiter, 
which was placed at the top of a formula to propi- 
tiate the King of the Gods, that the compound might 
act favorably. 

The sign @ is a graphic modification of the Latin 
word ad^ meaning at^ or to^ or perhaps of its first 
letter only. .^_ 

Many writers seem to delight in the use of French words 
and phrases when we have just as good English' substitutes; 
and It frequently leads to confusion. Some time ago a cer- 
tain newspaper, in reporting a society event, stated that the 
eclat of the city attended, — meaning, of course, e///<?. Even 
some newspaper editors forbid the use of some expressive 
English words for some unknown reason; for instance, a 
certain paper forbade the use of the word balance, claiming 
that remainder was the proper word to use. An obedient 
reporter furnished an item telling of a man who, while 
washing the windows of a tall building, lost his remainder 
and fell to the sidewalk, being killed instantly. The proper 
use of good old English words is better on all occasions. 

Seldom is seen clearer or better English than that found 
in the Holy Bible. Its poetry is majestic and full of trust, 
and brings comfort to the sorrowing and afflicted. The 
Book of Job abounds in the most vigorous and forceful lan- 
guage imaginable. In St. Paul we find passages that sharpen 
the intellect and enliven the heart. St. John is tender and 
loving, and his narratives are interesting and instructive. 
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HINTS TO THOSE WHO MARK PROOFS 

FEW people who have occasion to deal with 
printers know how to mark proofs correctly. 
The importance of carefully indicating any 
changes required has been realized on many occasions 
by those ordering printing. The best printers are 
supposed to submit proofs needing no corrections, the 
matter having been previously gone over thoroughly 
by competent readers and made exactly like copy, 
but often an author or a customer desires to make 
changes from copy after seeing a proof. To aid 
those unfamiliar with printers' marks these hints are 
presented. It is hoped they will be of service to any 
into whose hands they may fall. 

It is customary for a printer to send the original 
copy to his customer with the proofs. It is impor- 
tant that this original copy be returned with the cor- 
rected proofs, as the printer often' has occasion to 
refer to it for some purpose before the job is com- 
pleted. Customers should read proofs very carefully, 
especially noting that all proper names are spelled 
right and that numbers are correct. In marking 
proofs, follow the suggestions contained in these hints, 
indicating corrections and alterations in as legible a 
way as possible. 

In case the number of copies to be printed, when 
job is wanted, the color of stock, or other details, 
were not arranged at time order was placed, these 
should be noted on the proof. Do not trust the 
messenger boy with any verbal explanations, but 
put everything in writing. Mark proof **0. K." 
or **0. K. with alterations," signing your name to it, 
that the printer may know that the proof has reached 
the proper person and has been approved by him. 
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A MARKED PROOF 

The following letter, printed in a pamphlet entitled 
"How to Mark a Printer's Proof," shows the use 
of the proof-marks. For illustrative purposes the 
date and the addresses have been supplied. Prof. 
Morse, it should be stated, has handwriting quite 
indescribable. 



256 BOYLSTON Street, ^_j -j 

B oston . Mass., Sept. 15. 1875. 5. coja6. 
5 cojpa. P rof. S. Morsc.j^ 

^854 Massachusetts Ave. 



Aum jk/n 



M^ambridge, Mass. 
^ ^M y dear Mone, —y 

^"*^ ^^ Mt was very pleasant for me to get a letter from yoj^ u / 

the other day. Perhaps I should have found it plca;j s/ 
^ ^/ /anter if I had b/en able to decipher i^I don't think © D 
vb I|(nastered anything beyond the date (which I knew) 

and the signature (which I guessed a^ There's a ^ 
\2. [singular and perpetual charm m a letter of yoursy Q 
^ it never grows old; it never lose^ts novel rv .^. _ |^ 

on£5 sell/ One can say to o w ooeU every mornmg: Thcre^jl. I 

^^ ' that let ter of Morse ; I haven't read it yet. I think 
* ^ IJlgh^anotherj ^ak^ at it to-day, and maybe I shall be Sk[A 
tJkt/ able, in^course of a few years, to make out wl^t he 1*4 
means by those t's that look like w's, and those 
\y j^that haven't any eyebrows f ^ther letters are read/ 
and forgotten, but yours arc kept forever— unread. 
'*^ / X Oj^e of tj^em will last a reasonable man a lifejime. C^ 

Admiringi/ yours^ (3 y/ 

T. B. Aldrich. %^is^^^ 
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